The significant development thus 
far in UN handling of Berlin block- 
ade issue is that Russia was able 
to enlist only the support of the 
Ukraine in effort to bar discussion 
of the case. If accomplishing noth- 
ing else, action of Western Powers 
seems to be uniting rest of the 
world against Russian aggression. 

Course of events strengthens our 
previously-expressed opinion that 
Russia will eventually withdraw 
from UN. There’s considerable ar- 
gument to contrary—emphasis placed 
on propaganda value of mbrship, etc. 
But it is essential to consider the 
Slavic mind. Had Russia acted con- 
sistently on a logical basis, accord- 
ing to Western concepts, present 
impasse would have been resolved. 

U S military men continue to 
talk too much. (Sec’y MARSHALL last 
wk reputedly counseled caution on 
this point.) Air force serving Ber- 
lin is yet to be tested under ad- 
verse weather conditions. Russian 
harassment is accelerating. Provoca- 
tive incidents will multiply—Russia 
may be counted on for that. It 
would take a hardy (or foolhardy) 
prognosticator to assert uncondi- 
tionally what our position may be 
3 mo’s hence. 

While Berlin holds headlines, don’t 
overlook Russian danger spots else- 
where. It might be mentioned par- 
enthetically that matches have of 
late become a Russian export. They 
are not of the safety variety. 
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MAY WE gue YOU ON THAT? 


Sir JoHN Boyp Orr, former di- 
rector gen’l, UN Food & Agricul- 
ture Organization, commenting on 
Europe’s biggest harvest since pre- 
war: “Had this harvest been as 
bad as last yr’s in Europe, no 
power that man can mobilize could 
have prevented upheavals.” 1-Q 


“ ” 


Pore Pius XII: “(The modern 
young woman) believes herself able 
with impunity to read everything, 
see everything, try everything, taste 
everything. . . She has the illusion 
of experience and believes herself 
on her own authority, -superior to 
the young women of past genera- 
tions.” 2-Q 

Pres Harry S TRUMAN: “A vote is 
the best way of getting the kind 
of country and the kind of world 
you want.” 3-Q 


“ ” 


THOs E DEWEY, Republican nomi- 
nee for Pres: “If everyone will vote, 
there can be no danger to our 
country. Of that I am sure, be- 
cause I firmly believe in the eternal 
rightness of the people.” 4-Q 

Marshal VASSILY SOKOLOVsKy, 
Russian military gov of Berlin: 
“There was and is not a blockade 
of Berlin. If there were, the popu- 
lation would have to be deprived 
of the possibility to provide itself 
with food and fuel and other neces- 
sities of life. The whole Berlin 
population has had the full possi- 
bility to obtain from the Soviet 
sector of Berlin all provisions and 
goods to which they’re entitled.” 5-Q 


Dr RuFrus S TUCKER, economist, 
Gen’l Motors Corp’n: “People who 
think they can enjoy a boom with- 
cut suffering a depression are the 
same ones who think they can go 
on a binge without getting a hang- 
over.” 6-Q 

Dr Harotp C UREy, Nobel prize 
winning physicist: “It appears to 
be true that we are drifting closer 
and closer to war. Only an act of 
God can stop us.” 7-Q 

Morris Sayre, Pres, Nat’l Ass’n of 
Mfrs: “When we manage men 4s 
successfully as we manage plants, 
we'll do more to kill off Commu- 
nism than all the oaths, investi- 
gations and deportations put to- 
gether.” 8-Q 

GEO V ALLEN, ass’t Sec’y of State, 
in charge of “Voice of America” 
broadcasts: “My guess is that a 
good proportion of the 2 million 
(Russian) set owners are listening 
to our broadcasts, and this belief 
is based on the extreme ends to 
which the Soviet gov’t now goes to 
combat our program.” 9-Q 
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E WHO NEVER QUOTES, 


IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 
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ACTION—1 

An old Negro once said, “When I 
prays for de Lawd to sen’ me a tur- 
key, nuffin happens. But when I 
prays for de Lawd to sen’ me after 
a turkey, den de Lawd gits results.” 
—JOsH LEE, How to Hold an Audi- 
ence Without a Rope. (Ziff-Davis) 


AMERICA—Foreign Policy—2 

In the face of the iron determi- 
nation (Sec’y of State Marshall vs 
Russia), this country’s policy-mak- 
er’s remind one of a _ slowed-up 
prize fighter of sterling character 
who totters around punch drunk 
while his younger and more vig- 
orous opponent does his best to 
cripple him for life——Editorial, Bar- 
ron’s Nat'l Business & Financial 
Wkly. 


ATOMIC ENERG Y—Control—3 

The urge to produce loud noises 
with uranium must be nipped in 
the nursery—BILLy Rose, Bell Syn- 
dicate. 

If it does not promote human 
welfare in its fullest sense, an 
atomic pile is as disreputable as a 
pinball game or a jukebox.—Ameri- 
can Ass’n for the Advancement of 
Science. 


BEHAVIOR—4 

Crooked rivers get that way by 
following the lines of least resist- 
ance. So do some men—Spooner 
(Wis) Advocate. 


CHAUVINISM—5 

A visitor to a lonely island off the 
west coast of Ireland was talking 
to an inhabitant. “I suppose that 





when the sea is very rough, you do 
not get any news from the rest of 
the world?” he asked. 

“That’s right,” was the reply. 
“But you are just as badly off; you 
get no news from us.”—Our Boys. 
(Ireland) 


CHIVALRY—6 

A woman who fractured her ankle 
while running for a bus expressed 
her appreciation of the courteous 
gentleman who made the connec- 
tion ahead of her. “Why,” she said, 
“he stepped over me instead of on 
me. Wasn’t he thoughtful!”—Dr 
Dan’. Po.iine, Christian Herald. 


CHURCH—Attendance—7 

My wife entered the room, dressed 
for church. A quick glance at the 
inventory papers before me told 
her my intentions of staying home. 

“Did I tell you what happened at 
McCallum’s garage yesterday?” she 
asked. “When I was ready to leave 
I said to Mr McCallum, ‘So long, 
see you in Church.’ I had not seen 
him recently, so I asked him. about 
it. He said, ‘I send my wife and 
children. Isn’t that enough?’ When 
he said that, one of the other cus- 
tomers asked, ‘Do you let them eat 
for you, too?’” 

My mind couldn’t compete with 
my wife and my conscience. I no- 
ticed that Mr McCallum was in 
church, too.—Lutheran. 


COERCION—8 

Recently a high-powered lobbyist 
found that a gov’t official had 
turned him down on something or 
other relating to his industry. “Just 
wait,” was the reaction. “If he 
doesn’t give in, we'll spread a re- 
port that he is a Communist trying 
to undermine free enterprise.”—G A 
Nicuots, “Inside Washington,” 
Printer’s Ink, 9-10-’48. 


COST-OF-LIVING—9 

A whole generation is growing up 
which, thanks to high prices,. never 
heard of the custom of having 2nd 
helpings of everything. — Boston 
Globe. 


CREED—10 

A college dean was a mbr of a 
church convention which was de- 
bating the question of infant dam- 
nation, which had long been .an 
article of their creed. At length a 
vote was taken, and the dogma 
which for centuries had condemned 


unbaptized infants to hell because 
of original sin was blotted from the 
creed. 

The dean rose solemnly when the 
result had been announced, and 
said to the tense group: “I move 
that we make the action we have 
just taken retro-active!”"—CEecIL F 
Ristow, “Bible Law in Life,” Chris- 
tian Counselor, 10-’48. 


CRITICISM—11 

When you get to thinking that 
the world is all wrong, remember 
it is made up of people like you.— 
Biblical Recorder. 


DEATH—12 

Arthur Brisbane once pictured a 
crowd of grieving caterpillars carry- 
ing the corpse of a cocoon to its 
final resting place. The poor, dis- 
tressed caterpillars, clad in black 
raiment, were weeping, and all the 
while the beautiful butterfly flut- 
tered happily above the muck and 
mire of earth, forever freed from 
its earthly shell. 

Needless to say, Brisbane had the 
average orthodox funeral in mind 
and sought to convey the idea that 
when our loved ones pass it is 
foolish to remember only the cocoon 
and concentrate our att’n on the 
remains, while forgetting the bright 
butterfly—EpmuNnpD K GOLDSBOROUGH, 
Sanctuary Magazine. 


EDUCATION—13 

As the famed American humorist 
Will Rogers once phrased it, there 
is nothing so stupid as the educated 
man, if you get off the thing he 
was educated in. 


EDUCATION—Compensation—14 
The city of Pittsburgh advertised 
for a st-sweeper and a naturalist. 
The former had to have an 8th- 
grade education; the latter a college 
diploma in natural science. The 
salaries: for the st-sweeper, $4,177 
a yr; for the naturalist, $2,329 a yr. 
—HakRoO_tD HELFER, Coronet. 


ELECTION—Precautions—15 

The govt of Panama recently 
ordered a shipment of 1,328 lbs of 
indelible red ink. To the cargo man 
of the airline that was to carry it, 
that much red ink sounded like the 
country was going out of business. 
What he learned was that each 
voter in Panama, in the presidential 
election then imminent, was to 
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have his hand daubed with red ink 
that couldn’t be scrubbed off—in 
order to prevent repeaters!—BErR- 
NARDINE KIELTY, Book-of-the-Mo 
Club News. 


And smiles to hear him shout, 
“Look, God! No hands!” 
| —BILLIE MARIE CRABB, Rewrite. 16 


A Boy on a Bike 
| I think he has a bicycle up there, | 
| Just like the one he loved 80 | 
| much. on earth. | 
| 7m sure the angels, as they | 
| stitched and pinned | 
| And matched new feathers, no- | 
| ticing the mirth | 
| That lingered roguishly in those | 
| bright eyes, | 
| (As if they still saw kites and | 
| tops and things | 
Like that) decided then and 
there, 
1A boy would much prefer a bike | 
1 to wings! | 
| And so I picture those small, | 
l tireless feet, | 
| seit in the same scuffed shoes 
he wore down here, 
l As pedaling up a gentle, blue- | 
I hazed slope, | 
Then coasting slowly (for the 
| Throne is near). | 
And, oh, I know all Heaven un- 

derstands, ! 
| | 
| | 

| 


Vac ce ee ee ‘ 


ENVIRONMENT—17 

Good neighborhoods are. not just 
a varied arrangement of land and 
bldgs properly planned and efficient- 
ly managed. They are only “good” 
insofar as they promote a good 
life and a healthy democratic so- 
ciety. And they are not good at 
all, no matter how handsome, if 
they promote and strengthen class 
barriers and racial discrimination.— 
American City. 


EXCUSE—18 

Small boy explaining a broken 
window to a policeman: “I was 
cleaning my slingshot and it went 
off.’"—Mrs H B SHELTON, Louisville 
Courier-Jni Magazine. 


GIFTS—Giving—19 

How many times have we heard, 
“Why I’ve given him the shirt off 
my back and now look what he has 
done to me,” or, “I’ve given him the 
best yrs of my life and look what 
I get in ret’n.” If we bestow a gift 
or a favor and expect a ret’n for it, 
it is not a gift but a trade—CuHas 
A CHAMBERLAIN, “The Law of Giv- 
ing,” Science of Mind, 10-’48. 
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GOV’T—20 

Wise gov’t not only consults the 
best minds but also the hardest 
hands. — Banking, hm, American 
Bankers Ass’n. 


HEALTH—Importance—21 

If health were relatively unimpor- 
tant, geniuses would stop blowing 
cut their brains and rich men with 
ulcers would cease bailing out of 
high windows without benefit of 
parachute. — GEO STRAND, Health- 
ways. 


HISTOR Y—Sociology—22 

History never repeats itself, be- 
cause if it did it would be sociology. 
—Public Opinion Quarterly. 


HOUSING—23 

A contractor went out to inspect 
one of his postwar housing projects. 
Walking up to a house on which a 
carpenter was doing some work 
inside, he whispered: “Can you 
hear me?” 

“Sure I can,” ans’d the carpenter. 

“Can you see me?” 

“Not very well.” 

“That,” said the contractor con- 
tentedly, “is what I call a good 
postwar wall.”—Capper’s Wkly. 


HUMAN NATURE—24 

What a fortunate thing for des- 
pots that half of the people’ don't 
think and the other half don’t feel! 
—JOHANN GOTTFRIED SEUME, Blick in 
die Welt, Germany. (QUOTE trans- 
lation) . 


LABOR—Productivity—25 

A survey of labor productivity 
covering 1,000 mfg co’s of all types 
and sizes reveals that 54% of the 
respondents feel that labor produc- 
tivity of employes has remained 
about the same as a yr ago; 31% 
feel it has increased; 54% feel that 
it is still less than prewar; and 
69% feel that it is not at a satis- 
factory rate now.—Mill & Factory. 


MARRIAGE—26 

Marriage brings music into a 
man’s life. He learns to play 2nd 
fiddle at home.—Answers. (London) 


OPEN-MINDEDNESS—27 

An open mind does let things get 
in, but its greatest virtue may lie 
in what it lets get out—Memphis 
Commercial Appeal. 


ORIGIN: “Cop”—28 

In 1862 Chicago’s mayor was John 
C Haines, a man who delighted in 
dabbling in stocks. Because he had 


a preference for copper stock, he 
was eventually dubbed “Copper- 
stock” Haines. This led to the men 
of his police force being called “cop- 
pers”. Later this slang term was 
adopted by the whole country and, 
still later, the abbreviation “cops” 
migrated to many parts of the 
world.—ANNA FAYE. 


PARENTHOOD—29 

Isn’t it wonderful how you don't 
mind so much what your child 
Goes when you find out other chil- 
dren do it, too?—Kay Corsett, “A 
Way To Better Parenthood,” Par- 
ents’ Magazine, 10-’48. 


POTENTIALITY—30 

Ones does not feel inferior to an- 
other person, but to the person one 
feels one might have become.—S1- 
MON D MESSING, Aufbau. (German 
wkly, N Y) 


POWER—31 

A Ist-flight research chemist of 
Princeton, Hugh Stott Taylor, says 
that the recent change in the ratio 
of men to power is staggering. He 
makes his point this way: If we 
lumped all the sources of power 
available to men in 1939—steam, 
electricity, internal-combustion en- 
gines, TNT, and so on—and called 
them one, then the potential power 
available to men in 1947 was 40 
million times that am’t!—Nashua 
Cavalier, hm, Nashua Gummed & 
Coated Paper Co. 
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ATOMIC 


INVENTIONS: Atomic 
watch which is a tube of gas thru 
which a continuous radio impulse 
passes, can’t run down, will keep 
correct time for many yrs. (Grit) 


CLEANING EQUIPMENT: Me- 
chanical charwoman, fitted with 26- 
in brush spread, scrubs and dries 
10,000 sq ft of open floor space an 
hr. Self-propelled and _ electric- 
powered, machine holds up to 12 
gal’s of water, and 7 gal’s of dirty 
water. Separate manual valves con- 
trol flow of scrubbing and rinsing 
water. Prezsed steel rubber tires and 


rubber bumpers protect machine 
against damage. (Canadian Busi- 
ness) 


FOOD PRODUCTS: New soluble 
tea dissolves in either hot or cold 
water; leaves no grounds. (Horizons, 
syndicated by Cambridge Associates) 


“ 


HEATING: Small heater, for in- 
side your glove, pocket or boot, holds 
an even 120° for 20 to 30 hrs; 
won’t burn user. No batteries or 
wiring, it works something like 
cigarette lighter. (Esquire) 


“ ” 


OFFICE APPLIANCES: Simul- 
taneous operation of 2 or more 
electric typewriters by vacuum hook- 
up is effected by Tanden-Typer, 
mfr’d by Robotyper Corp’n of De- 
troit. Each typewriter produces 
identical original copy. Installation 
of device does not interfere with 
independent use of _ typewriter. 
(Modern Mgt) 


“ ”» 


PHOTOGRAPHY: Bell & How- 
ard of Chicago announces new $700 
35 mm still camera that moves film 
automatically after each exposure. 
Camera can be set to take 15 action 
pictures in 1 burst, at the rate of 
4 a sec. (Newsweek) 


RELIGION—32 

True religion is a profound un- 
easiness about our highest social 
values.—REINHOLD NIEBUHR, Beyond 
Tragedy. (Scribner) 


RESOURCES—Diminishing—33 

It is computed that 2% acres of 
land of average productivity are 
req’d to provide a minimum ade- 
quate diet for each person. There 
is today available an average of 
less than 2 acres per individual, and 
this is constantly diminishing due 
te population increases. “Freedom 
From Want” is changing from a 
hope to a pipe-dream.—Dr Falr- 
FIELD OsBORN, pres, N Y Zoological 
Society. 


Consoling reflection of those who 
still waste our resources: “Oh, well, 
I'll be dead when it happens.”— 
Richmond News-Leader. 


RUSSIA—Medicine—34 

USSR now has 100,000 woman 
doctors, as compared with 2,000 
during the time of the Tsars. This 
year there are 26,000 medical stu- 
dents, mostly women.—Constanze, 
Germany. (QuorTe translation) 


SABOTAGE—35 

American officials got this state- 
ment from a Chinese guerrilla girl. 
“When Japanese came, I pretend to 
be very nice. Every day take new 
husband, every night cut off his 
head.”—Tales of Hoffman. 


SAFETY—Safe Driving—36 

It might have a salutary effect 
if the steering wheel were made in 
the form of a harp.—Construction 
Digest. 


SPEECH—S peaking—37 

Many wise words are spoken in 
jest, but they don’t compare with 
the number of foolish words spoken 
in earnest.—Sunshine. 


THOUGHT—38 

I have been told that upon a 
certain occasion a very brilliant 
lady said: “I never think, for that 
would tire me. And if I have to 
think, I don’t think about any- 
thing."—Mundo Argentino. (QUOTE 
translation) 


TRUTH—39 

The truth is a good thing to tell 
abroad; it is a better thing to tell 
at home Iist.—St Louis Post-Dis- 
patch. 
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UNDERSTANDING—40 

The Sioux Indians had a prayer: 
“Great Spirit, help me never to 
judge another until I have walked 
2 wks in his moccasins.”—Democra- 
cy in Action. 


UNITY—41 

At a meeting of western power 
officials, Anthony Eden told of a 
conference he had with a French 
diplomat, to whom he expressed 
concern over the frequent changes 
in the French gov’t. “What good 
would an agreement with France 
be, if the next day a new gov't 
takes over?” Eden suggested. 

“It’s much better to have 7 gov’ts 
with 1 policy, like in France,” the 
Frenchman told him, “than 1 gov’t 
with 7 policies, like in Britain.”— 
LeonaRD Lyons, McNaught Syndi- 
cate. 


| Brotherhood 

| When I was small, 

| 7 knew no color, or creed at all. 
| Since then, of course, I grew: 
| Now, I know, Negro, Gentile, and 
| Jew. 

| Please, dear Lord, let me always 
| be 

| small, that I may never see 

! Color, or creed at all. 

| —Jas G Jounson, Watchman Er- 
‘hom 42 





VALUES—43 

The difference between Christ and 
King Herod is that Herod was in- 
terested in purple while Christ is 
interested in people. Our modern 
society is too much like Herod.— 
Rev Rocer IMuHoFrFr, Fenner Memori- 
al Lutheran Church, Louisville, Ky. 


WAR—Cost—44 

The war cost America $157 mil- 
lion a day for over 5 yrs, but the 
effect of war-created strain on 
human beings is beyond calculation. 
—Wmn C MENNINGER, pres, American 
Psychiatric Ass’n. 


WOMEN—45 

When women cease to meddle the 
world will become a stagnant pool, 
tideless and windless, with the ship 
of humanity rocking idly on its 
shore—C LEgE, Ladies’ Home Jnl. 


WORRY—46 

Care to our coffin adds a nail, no 
doubt; and every grin, so merry, 
draws one out.—JOHN WoLcot, Exr- 
postulatory Odes. 
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Men to match our mountains... 

Chas Dudley. Warner once said: “Public opinion 
is stronger than the Legislature, and nearly as strong 
as the Ten Commandments.” Actually, says THos A 
BaILey, Prof of History at Stanford Univ, it is often 
the Ten Commandments. 
thorough examination of all the published opinion 


After a 


polls—Gallup, Fortune, Roper, NORC—with regard to foreign policy, he 
reveals in his latest book, The Man in the Street (Macmillan, $5), how 
public pressure molds the actions of Congress, the State Dep't, the Pres... 


how our wars have been hampered by public opinion .. . 


how we dis- 


like certain peoples and nations and with equal irrationality, like certain 

others. He tells, too, the role of apathy, of religion, of the newspapers, 

magazines and radio, in coloring our thinking about foreign affairs. 
This excerpt is from the chapter entitled, “The Great Game of Politics.” 


A presidential election is pri- 
marily a domestic affair, a struggle 
between 2 great parties to deter- 
mine which shall control the gov't 
of the U S for the next 4 yrs. 

The sovereign voter pays relative- 
ly little att’n to the issues, whether 
domestic or foreign. Public opinion 
polls merely confirm what everyone 
knows: that the average voter does 
not read the platforms of either 
party, and that if he does he is 
realistic enough to know that poli- 
ticians have little intention of 
carrying out their promises ... 

Many voters choose between the 
personalities of the nominees, rather 
than the alleged issues. Some of 
the personal issues are trivial if 
not frivolous, ranging from the il- 
legitimate child. of one candidate 
to the mustache of another. Several 
minor-party aspirants are usually 
in the race, and the citizen can al- 
ways register a protest by “throwing 
away” his vote on them. The pub- 
lic opinion polls reveal a wide- 
spread conviction that the candi- 
dates are the choices of the poli- 
ticians rather than of the people 
themselves, and many earnest citi- 
zens vote negatively rather than 
positively. “Thousands of voters 
seem unable to make up their minds 
which candidate to vote against,” 
cbserved the Philadelphia North 
American in 1916. 

There are always scores of issues, 
whether major or minor, nat’l or 
local, impersonal or personal. All 
the citizen has to do is to pick his 
issue, cafeteria style, vote his “man- 
date” on that particular one, and 
rest content. 

In every nat’l election there 
are millions of regular Republicans 
and Democrats—estimated at about 
% of the total—who within limits 
will vote the straight party ticket, 
regardless of the issues and the 
candidates. Many of these people 





were born with their beliefs, and 
they may be confidently counted on 
to vote the way their fathers shot... 

We continue to operate under a 
crazy system. We hold elections, and 
then try to guess what they mean, 
which is a thoroughly unscientific 
procedure. Until such time as we 
are willing to have true referenda 
on specific issues we shall have to 
seek the truth not in official elec- 
tion ret’ns but in unofficial public 
opinion polls. While the latter ad- 
mittedly have their limitations, they 
are applied science in its purest 
form when compared with the pres- 
ent kind of guesswork. . . 


| A public-opinion poll taken in | 
1°44 showed that nearly 7 per- | 
sons out of 10 did not want | 
their sons to go into politics. “To | 
tow politics become a cesspool,” | 
p Sneeeved Howard Crosby, “and | 
, en avoid it because it is a | 
cesspool, is a double crime.” | 


The American public is itself to 
blame for driving the ablest men 
to the sanctuary of private busi- 
ness or profession. If they offer 
themselves as candidates, we in- 
vade their privacy, shower them 
with abuse, and “smear” them with 
scandalous falsehoods. If they run 
this gauntlet successfully, we pay 
them inadequately in money and 
appreciation, but richly in criticism, 
and then cast them aside like last- 
yr’s garment. 

A democracy cannot work with- 
cut politics and politics cannot 
work without politicians. Since we 
are going to have politicians, our 
nation would fare better, both at 
home and abroad, if we sought 
men to match our mountains. Such 
men might consent to be public 
servants if we showed more ap- 


preciation of genuine public service 
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No Worthier Cause... 
DWIGHT D EISENHOWER will cele- 
brate his 58th birthday on Oct 14th 
His spectacular Army career and 
his consistent preference for the 
presidency of Columbia Univ to that 


of the U S, have brought “Ike” 
world-wide admiration and respect. 

The following excerpt from an 
address to the Freedom House An- 
niv Dinner in N Y, Oct 7, ’45, is 
abridged from Eisenhower Speaks, 
edited by RUDOLPH L TREUENFELS. 
(Farrar, Straus) 


It is easy enough to say that the 
seeds of war are found in each of 
us, in our selfishness and unwill- 
ingness to assume obligations we 
hope others will bear for us—in 
short, in our refusal to accept the 
golden rule as a Ist law of life. It 
is easy enough to make glittering 
generalities about the blessings of 
peace and the stupidity and futility 
of war ... The problem must be 
solved in full understanding of these 
difficulties. The solution must ob- 
viate self-interest as well as ideal- 
ae 

Admitting that freedom cannot 
thrive under conditions of frequent 
global conflict, it is necessary to 
remove conditions that lead to war. 
Among these are: want, fear of star- 
vation, mutual racial and nat’l an- 
tagonisms, most frequently built up- 
on ignorance. A 3rd has been greed 
for power or mat’l gain, largely in- 
spired by some individual who, 
eager to increase the power in his 
own hands, has falsely led a na- 
tion into a belief that might and 
right are synonymous... 

There is no panacea for the evil 
we seek to destroy .. . just as there 
is none for many of the other ills 
that mankind has inherited. We 
must be patient, but persistent. 
We must be prepared to make some 
sacrifice, to bear some cost. But 
there can be no worthier cause to 
which to devote our talents. 
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4000 STORIES® 


You Can Use 


Arny said one day to his grocer, 
“I gotta have a sack o’ flour; I’m 
all out, an’ my family is starvin’.” 

“All right, Arny,” said the kindly 
grocer, “if you need a sack of flour, 
and have no money to buy it with, 
we'll give you a sack. But, see here, 
there’s a circus coming to town 
in a few days. If I give you a sack 
of flour, are you sure you won’t sell 
it and all go to the circus?” 


“Oh, no!” repl’d Arny; “I got 
the circus money saved up already!” 


~—Origin unknown. a 


The country is enjoying a 
period of unrivaled prosperity, 
having achieved the goal of 2 
veterans in every garage.—Rop 
BRASFIELD, Milwaukee Jnl. 


Bing Crosby’s youngest son, age 
10, sent roses to Claudette Colbert 
on his father’s charge acc’t. When 
questioned as to the reason, he 
repl’d: “Because Miss Colbert is 
beautiful.” 

“What’s that got to do with it?’ 
asked the exasperated crooner. 

“Don’t ask me,” repl’d the young- 
ster. “I’m only 10.”"—BrInc Crossy, 
radio show. b 


The exclamation mark is be- 
ing discarded because people 
aren’t surprised at anything 
these days.—Sunshine. 


Elizabeth Joy, who had more 
brains than good looks, attended 
a party where someone used the 
quotation: “A thing of beauty is 
a joy forever.” 

“Oh, I’m giad that I’m not a 
thing of beauty,” chimed in Eliza- 
beth, “for I certainly don’t want 
to be a Joy forever!”—Houston 
Times. ce 

One outstanding decoration at 
Mory’s (made famous by the Whiff- 
enpoof Song) in New Haven, Conn, 
is a photograph of Carrie Nation, 
waving a lighted cigaret and sur- 
rounded by wassailing Yale men, 
taken in 1903 when prohibitionist 
Carrie descended on New Haven. 
Some of the boys called on her at 
her hotel, announcing themselves as 
the Yale Temperance Society. They 
asked her to pose with them, drink- 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
SaM FREEMAN, V-Pres 
L Strauss & Co 

Here’s a good one for the 
speaker who is called upon un- 
expectedly and finds himself 
with nothing particularly sig- 
nificant to say: 

A farmer was hauling a load 
of apples to mkt over a rough 
and rocky road. During the 
course of the journey the tail- 
board of the wagon became un- 
fastened and the apples were 
scattered along the way. 

Finally the farmer came to a 
very bad stretch; the wagon be- 
came stuck fast in mud. “Well,” 
he said in desperation, “I’ll un- 
load the apples and maybe I 
can pull out of this mess.” Then, 
looking back, he saw _ that 
scarcely a doz apples remained. 
It was then that the exasper- 
ated agriculturist made a re- 
mark which applies peculiarly 
to my present situation. “Stuck, 
by heck!” he said. “Stuck—and 
not a blamed thing to unload!” 





ing a glass of water. The lights 
were extinguished so that the pho- 
tographer could use his old-fash- 
ioned powder flash and the boys 
removed their beer steins from un- 
der their coats. Before printing the 
picture, the glass of water was 
painted out and a cigaret in. Carrie 
beat a hasty retreat from the city.— 
FRANCIS C Harwoop, Kalends, hm, 
Waverly Press. d 


“ ” 


One freedom we won’t enjoy 
this yr is freedom from speeches. 
—Houghton Line, hm, E F 
Houghton & Co. 

Sir Jas M Barrie could under- 
stand the heart of a child much 
better than most people, but even 
he was sometimes surprised at the 
unpredictable turns of juvenile taste 
and fancy. Once he took a small 
boy to view a production of his 
Peter Pan from the box of a Lon- 
don theater. 





Afterward, the distinguished play- 
wright inq’d of his youthful guest, 
“Well, laddie, what part did you 
like best?” 

The boy considered a moment and 
then horrified Sir Jas by replying, 
“Tearing up the program and scat- 
tering the pieces on the people’s 
heads.” — Christian Science Moni- 
tor. e 

The new look has left many 
women dresstitute. — Threads, 
hm, Geometric Tool Co. 


“ ” 


He rounded a bend at close to 


< 40. A sudden skid and the car over- 


turned. They found themselves sit- 
ting together, unhurt, alongside the 
completely smashed car. He put his 
arm around her waist, but she drew 
away from him. 

“It’s all very nice,” she sighed, 
“but wouldn’t it have been easier 
to run out of gas?” Canning 
Trade. f 


Some yrs ago, I was talking with 
Joe Hergesheimer, the well-known 
author, when a friend of mine ap- 
proached and asked to be intro- 
duced. 

“TI want to ask you a question,” 
he said to Joe, after the introduc- 
tion. “How many words are in a 
novel?” 

This almost fazed Joe. “Well,” he 
said, “that depends on the length 
of the novel. A short one could be 
60,000 words—” 

“Do 60,000 words make a novel?” 

“Well, yes.” 

“Whaddaya know! My book -is 
finished!”—FRANK CasE, Tales of a 
Wayward Inn. (Stokes) g 

In one old silent movie role, 
Douglas Fairbanks enacted a male 
Pollyanna who went about teaching 
people to be happy. In one scene 
he was to bring happiness to the 
inmates of a Bowery flophouse. Ac- 
tual Bowery bums took’ part in the 
scene, but they had suffered so 
much trouble and misfortune that 
they failed to respond to Fairbanks’ 
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cheery, happiness-laden pep talk. 
It made them more morose. 

As a last resort, Fairbanks told 
them an off-color story. They re- 
sponded with a roar of laughter. 
Hastily the film crew dug up every 
racy story they could find. Fair- 
banks delivered them and _ the 
Bowery characters guffawed lustily. 

All went well for a few days after 
the picture was released. Then the 
storm broke. A flood of letters de- 
scended from movie fans who could 
read lips; they raged over the siz- 
zlers Fairbanks had told, instead of 
the sweet, inoffensive words im- 
plied in the subtitles. All prints of 
the picture had to be recalled un- 
til a lip-reading expert could de- 
lete the objectionable sequences.— 
Wall St Jnl. h 


“ ” 


Cold is sometimes affirmative 
and sometimes negative. Some- 
times the eyes have it and some- 
times the nose.—Royal Neighbor. 
“And what is the child’s name?” 

asked the minister. 

“Shirley,” repl’d the father, “after 
the famous Shirley Temple.” 

“Yes, yes, of course,” said the 
minister. “Let me see, who’s the 
preacher there now?”—Forum. (Jo- 
hannesburg) i 


” 


Yrs ago, when Mark Twain was 
doing his best to entertain his guests 
at a dinner party, a woman turned 
to the young daughter of the hu- 
morist and said: “Your father is a 
very funny man.” 

“Yes,” responded the child, “when 


we have company.” — HAZEN G 
WERNER, Real Living Takes Time. 
(Abingdon-Cokesbury) j 


“ ” 


Color: Something which is 
fast when it doesn’t run, but 
not fast when it does—R & R 
Magazine, hm, Ins Research & 
Review Service. 


A lady reports to us she had to 
jump out of her bath the other 
afternoon to answer her phone, and 
found herself in disjointed, non- 
sensical conversation with 2 chil- 
dren. Presently, an adult female 
got on the wire and asked if she 
was connected with a certain num- 
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ber. Our informant repl’d tartly 
that she certainly was not. 

“I didn’t suppose I was,” said the 
voice, “but would you mind telling 
me what your number is? You see, 
I’m trying to teach the twins how 
te dial their father’s office, and I’d 
like to know how close they came 
to it.”"—-New Yorker. k 


“ ” 


Free speech in Russia just 
means that if you’re cut off the 
party line you hang up.—New 
Orleans Times. 

A minister, substituting for a 
friend in a remote country parish, 
was greatly surprised on observing 
the old verger, who had been tak- 
ing up the collection, quietly ab- 
stract a 50¢-piece before presenting 
the plate at the altar rail. After 
service he called the.old man into 
the vestry and told him with some 
emotion that his crime had been 
discovered. 

The old man looked puzzled for a 
moment. Then a_ sudden light 
dawned on him. 

“Why, sir, you don’t mean that 
old half-dollar of mine? I’ve led 
off with that for the last 15 yrs!”— 
MARIAN PEHOWSKI, Coronet. 1 


Definition of a baby: visible 
love. — WALTER WINCHELL, King 
Features. 


” 


AN Y radio station is putting on 
a 13 wk program, How to Speak 
Better English, which will actually 
teach a non-professional to speak 
perfect English, a la Pygmalion. An 
ad was run in the personal notices 
col of 3 N Y newspapers. The ads 
called for: “One girl who speaks 
New Yorkese, has bad diction and 
careless enunciation.” 

One of the responses was sur- 
prising. It was a letter from the 
adv dep’t of a 4th N Y paper, sug- 
gesting that the station run its 
ad in his publication because: “I 
think our paper has more readers 
of the kind you’re looking for.”— 
Tide. m 

The bather had been rescued 
from a watery grave by the brave 
efforts of a local fisherman. After 
artificial respiration had been used 





Long Lines, A T & T house maga- 
zine, reports formation of new or- 
ganization—“‘The Society to Provide 
Comfort for a Fat Man in a Phone 
Booth.” (SPCFMPB) Further news 
on this expansive subject seems 
limited, but the newly elected pres, 
appropriately enough, tips (?) the 
scales at 271 lbs! And speaking of 
“appropriativity’—comes word that 
an ingenious pigeon cribbed space on 
the window ledge outside a Boston 
hospital delivery room to hatch her 
brood . . . Shades of the spectro- 
scope! Surrealism invades the femi- 
nine frame-up: New hairdo, com- 
plete in 6 different colors—at $35 
per do, is arranged to resemble an 
abstract painting. Requires wires, 
props, lacquer and colored pieces 
of false hair. To top it all, the 
creator is predicting coif will soon 
be popular with men, too! Toupe 
or not to be! 


for some time he showed signs of 
life. 

A bystander came forward with a 
glass of brandy. Eyeing it eagerly, 
the bather muttered: “Roll me 
over and get some of the water out 
1st.”—Tit-Bits. (London) n 


“ ” 


Most fishermen are _ fable- 
minded. — MILDRED SCHUETZ, 
Magazine Digest. 


“ ” 


When Rob’t H Best, the American 
newspaperman who broadcast for 
the Nazis during the war, appeared 
in the Federal Court in Boston to 
stand trial for treason, he insisted 
on conducting his own defense. Fed- 
eral Judge J W Ford asked Best if 
he was represented by counsel. Best 
pointed to the heavens and said 
“God is my counsel.” 


“That’s fine counsel,” repl’d Judge 
Ford, “but you'll have to get some- 
one who’s admitted to practice in 
this Federal District in Mass.”— 
LEonarD Lyons, McNaught Syndi- 
cate. ° 
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As Others See Us 


They were watching 2 overpainted 
little teen-agers energetically chew- 
ing gum as they minced down a 
London st on the arms of their GI 
escorts. 

“Makes you sick, doesn’t it, seeing 
these bits of kids chewing gum and 
running after the Yanks?” said one. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said the 


other. “I’d rather see them chewing 
gum than drinking vodka!”—ARTHUR 
HELLIWELL, People. (London) 


Many things are different in 
America from Sweden. For example. 
you have to get used to the morning 
papers appearing in the evening 
and the evening papers before noon. 
As its name indicates clearly, the 
Sat Eve Post is on the newstands 
every Wed morning. When you buy 
bread the loaf is already sliced. 
The skyscraper elevators have rear 
mirrors. Milk comes in cardboard 
cartons and beer in tin cans. If 
you order a cup of coffee, you can 
be almost sure of an excellent brew 
even in the humblest drug-store, 
but there is a good chance of a rem- 
nant of lip-stick along the brim of 
the cup.—SveEN AHMAN, “America 
Thru Swedish Eyes,” American Swed- 
ish Monthly, 9-’48. 


Excessive demand by the U S 
political campaign speakers may or 
may not be the cause, but the fam- 
ous Iceland banks which normally 
swarm with the fish at this time of 
yr, are reported practically denuded 
of herring. — Svenska Dagbdladet. 
(Stockholm, Sweden) 

When Alexis de Tocqueville, the 
French political philosopher, ret’d 
from his study of American de- 
mocracy to lecture to his students 
he prefaced one lecture by this re- 
mark, roughly paraphrased: “These 
Americans are a peculiar people. 
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When some citizen in a community 
decides that something is needed, 
he thereupon communicates this 
sense of need to his neighbors. 
Promptly, a committee is brought 
into existence and, in a very short 
time, begins to meet the need. All 
of this is done without reference 
to any official or any bureaucracy.” 
—CLARICE PENNOCK & MARION RoB- 
INSON, “Why We Volunteer,” Sur- 
vey Mid-monthly, 9-’48. 





Th:nk Again 
ROFFE THOMPSON 
John Bull (England) 


Until we get it into our heads 
that all actions are born of thought 
we shan’t understand what’s wrong 
with the world nor how to put it 
right. 

“It is because each individual 
member has gone wrong that so- 
ciety as a whole has gone wrong,” 
writes a philosopher. 

“If we try to get a new and bet- 
ter world without trying to get 
new and better men to inhabit it, 
we shall find in the end that we 
have succeeded only in getting a 
new edition of the same old and 
defective world .. .” 

Our personal life can easily be- 
come cobweb-ridden simply because 
we are too timid to use the broom 
of reason. 


There can be no permanent im- 


provement in human affairs until 
each of us assumes personal re- 
sponsibility for bringing it about. 


“ ” 


The Prophetic Mare 


CARROLL KILPATRICK 
San Francisco Chronicle 


I have it straight from the horse’s 
mouth that the Dewey-Warren 
ticket will win in Nov. The horse 
is Lady Wonder, a 23-yr-old mare 
whose home is a few mi’s south of 
Richmond, Va. She is advertised as 
the horse that knows all the an- 
swers, can multiply, subtract and 
divide. 

Lady Wonder is a pretty ordinary 
looking horse. But she answers 
auestions in the most amazing man- 
ner... by punching out letters 
or numbers on a large keyboard 
with her nose. When I asked who 
the next V-pres would be, she 
spelled out warren, I asked how 
many children I had and she 
punched the numeral 2, which is 
correct. 

The horse is owned by a Mrs 
Fonda, who has no explanation for 
the horse’s ability. She allows the 
cuestioner to shuffle the letters on 
the keyboard at will, but that does 
not kother Lady Wonder. Mrs Fon- 
da handed me a pad and pencil and 
told me to write down some num- 
bers. I did, and the horse immedi- 
ately punched the same numbers 
on the board. Neither Mrs Fonda 
nor the horse could see me write. 

The I asked who would win the 
election. The horse spelled out 
dewey. I asked who was Pres 
now, and got truman. I asked if 
there would be another war soon 
and got russia. I repeated my 
question and got 1950. I asked 
how many yrs it would last and got 
3. I asked who would win and the 
horse punched the letters us. 

Then I asked who the next Sec’y 
of State would be and got stansn. 
I said that meant nothing and the 
horse started over again. This time 
she spelled stansen. I said that 
was no word and repeated the ques- 
tion. Then I got stassen. “Don’t 
you mean Vandenberg or Dulles?” 
I asked. The horse punched out 
first, apparently meaning the lst 
name I had mentioned. . . 

With that Mrs Fonda gave Lady 
some gum drops and she went out 
into the yard, rolled over and 
started nibbling at some grass. 
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